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board a British man-of-war. Ship- and train-travelling in
general formed an important part of his life. Before every
significant event in his life there was a long journey with
hazy memories of porters and suit-cases, the smell of smoke,
and the monotonous rhythm of a locomotive.
Paderewski felt the vibrations of the ship's engines more
distinctly than he remembered feeling them before.   They
seemed to be quite close to his quarters.   HLM.S. Concord
was not a large ship, but Paderewski felt more secure in her
than he had in any of the big liners in which he regularly
crossed the Atlantic.   Altogether it was wonderful to travel
to Poland in this fashion.   The very kindness of the people
on board had impressed him.   Both the captain and his
officers had been friendly and sympathetic.   To Pader-
ewski's especial delight the captain was a good listener and
was apparently interested in the future of Poland.   After
lunch they would sit round the table, discussing the future
of Poland, till the captain was called back on to the bridge.
Paderewski also liked the young officers in the ship.   One
evening they invited him to their wardroom.   " Imagine
telling the chaps at home that while we were manoeuvring
between the mines of the North Sea Paderewski played for
us," said one of them.   There was something fascinating in
the idea.   It would also be a compliment to ask him to
play.   Paderewski did not hesitate, but he did not realize
the ordeal before him.   The fact that his musical silence of
the last four years had been broken only on very important
occasions faded into insignificance before those excited young
faces, full of curiosity and expectation.   More important,
however, was the pedal of the piano, and the piano itself.
The day was in the far-distant past when that piano last
felt the tuner's skilful touch.   The hands that had played
on it in the last few years were good and honest hands,
but they had not troubled overmuch about the delicacy of
those little felt hammers which connected with the keys.
The worst, however, was the pedal.   Had not Leschetizky,
thirty years earlier, insisted on the supreme importance of